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say that he never misled me by word or deed. He was truthful,
compassionate, and kind, but he was one of the shrewdest men
I ever knew. To use a common expression he was " as cunning
as a fox." He was a good judge of men, their motives, and pur-
poses, and knew how to wield them to his own advantage. He
was not aggressive. Ever ready to take advantage of the public
current, he did not attempt to lead it. He did not promulgate
the article of war enacted by Congress forbidding army and
navy officers from employing their forces to return slaves to
their masters, under penalty of dismissal from the service, till
more than six months after its passage. It was more than nine
months after the enactment of a law by Congress declaring free
all slaves of rebels captured, or coming within the Union lines,
or found in any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards
occupied by the forces of the Union, that he issued the pro-
clamation declaring free the slaves then within the rebel lines,
all of whom, belonging to persons in rebellion, were made free
by the act of Congress as soon as the Union forces occupied the
country, and till then the proclamation could not be enforced.
When applied to by a friend, just previous to the meeting of
the convention at Baltimore which nominated him for a second
term, to indicate what resolutions or policy he desired the con-
vention to adopt, he declined to suggest any. These and many
other illustrations might be given to show that Mr. Lincoln was
a follower and not a leader in public affairs. Without attempt-
ing to form or create public sentiment, he waited till he saw
whither it tended, and then was astute to take advantage of it.
Some of Mr. Lincoln's admirers, instead of regarding his want
of system, hesitancy, and irresolution as defects in his character,
seek to make them the subject of praise, as in the end the rebel-
lion was suppressed, and slavery abolished, during his admin-
istration, ignoring the fact that a man of more positive char-
acter, prompt and systematic action, might have accomplished
the same result in half the time, and with half the loss of blood
and treasure.

Mr. Lincoln was by no means the unsophisticated, artless
man many took him to be. Mr. Swett, a lifelong friend and
admirer, writing to Mr. Herndon, says: "One great public mis-
take of his character, as generally received and acquiesced in,
is that he is considered by the people of this country as a frank,greatest of all. It is true that the rebels were
